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ABSTBACT 

comparing bargaining and nonbargaining Illinois 
school districts, this survey presents computer organized data in 
eight categories: characteristics of the responding districts, 
board-teacher relationships, economic benefits for teachers, 
language, procedures^ Illinois Association of School Boards services, 
the future, and priorities for collective bargaining programs and 
services. Discussion in each section deals with area comparisons and 
Sts.te totals. The data reveal that nonbargaining districts h&ve a 
greater range of policy involvement but that bargaining districts 
have slightly higher salaries, greater fringe benefits, and more help 
from State organizations. The concluding discussion examines the 
implications of collective bargaining for public policy and school 
management in Illinois. (Author/DW) 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF STUDY RESULTS 



Teachers in districts that do not bargain formally are more 
likely to take part in discussions with management on an 
unlimited range of policy matters than are their counterparts 
in districts that do bargain formally. 

The major beneficiaries of a mandatory bargaining law will be 
the Illinois Education Association and the various organiza- 
tions and firms that provide services to school management. 

The salaries of teachers in bargaining districts are not 
significantly better than salaries of teachers in nonbargain- 
ing districts, but they do enjoy slightly better fringe 
benefits. 

Three-fourths of the rei^onding districts report teacher 
organization membership levels above 50 percent. The remain- 
ing one-fourth are small districts clustered in certain 
geograiAiical areas. 

Am<mg districts with signed agreements with their teachers, 
93 percent report their teachers are getting help from the 
state organizations. Among districts without signed agree- 
ments, 73 percent report state organization involvement. 

Once a mandatory bargaining law is passed, it appears likely 
thtt the Illinois Federation of Teachers (IFT) will quickly 
becMie frozen in the number of its local affiliates. Those 
areas of the state where little bargaining is now going on 
will fall to the Illinois Education Association (lEA), for 
it already has significant membership and organizational 
strength even in those areas. One might reasonably speculate 
that, within three to five years, the lEA will absorb the IFS, 
Chicago and all. 

Nonbargaining districts tend to underestimate the costs in- 
volved in formal bargaining. 
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INTRODUCTION 



What would be the impact of a mandatory collective bargaining law on 
Illinois school districts? What services would districts need and 
what might they reasonably eaqpect from the Illinois Association of 
School Boards? What is happening in bargaining districts in terms of 
procedures! scope of negotiations i and results? What are non«-bargaining 
districts doing— if anything—in lieu of collective bargaining? 

These were just a few of the many questions that prompted lASB to 
conduct a comprehensive survey of its 93^ member school districts in 
the fall of 1973 » The questionnaire designed for this survey, and the 
results presented in this report, hopefully will provide the basis for 
a continuing series of annual studies* The eventual longitudinal 
data— comparing results before and after enactment of bargaining legis-* 
lation— should provide acme invaluable insights into the impact of 
bargaining. 

For the present, data collected in this first survey will have a variety 
of immediate applications: 

a) lASB is using the data to identify ways it must be of 
service to its member districts and to assess what the 
demand for services will be if a bargaining law should 
become a reality. 

b) The data reveals what is being bargained in Illinois 
and how it is being bargained* It reveals what many 
districts are "bargaining" away informally, perhaps 
in an effort to avoid formal contracts. And it com- 
pares information between bargaining and non-bargaining 
districts. Hence, the data should have numerous 
ramifications fcr those who make public policy at the 
local, state, and national levels. 

c) The data will provide school boards with a clear picture 
of what is being bargained in other school districts. 

By examining data by geographic region and by type of 
bargaining process, school boards should be able to 
resist the regional whipsawing employed by the teacher 
unions. 

d) Finally, the data may provide each school board 
with a barometer for measuring its own effective- 
ness in its relations with its teachers and at the 



bargaining table* For example » the data reveals that 
most boards engaged in formal bargaining are careful 
to limit items discussed at the table. Most boards 
%^ich deal informally with teacher groups do not limit 
items discussed. However, it is clear that more school 
boards than originally thought are bargaining over 
critical discretionary power8->-powers which the courts 
frequently hold cannot be delegated through a bargained 
contract or otherwise. 

lASB wi'l comes suggest lor js for improvements in both the study content 
and the report format. We must strive to refine both if the study is 
to prove useful on an annual basis. 



Harold P. Seamon 
Executive Director 
ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL BOARDS 

May, 1974 
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THE SURVEY 



In November, 1973 ♦ lASB mailed a 60-item questionnaire to the super- 
intendent of each of its 93^ member school districts ^ 

Questionnaires were returned from 702 districts, a response of 75 
percent. These 702 respondents also represent 67 percent of the total 
1,050 school districts in Illinois* 

Results of the survey were tabulated by coonputer and are presented in 
a total of 24 tables. Ihe 24 tables are divided into eight subject 
matter areas* Each of the eight subject areas is presented in three 
tables: l) State Totals j 2) Northern Area data? and, 3) Southern Area 
data. 

The eight subject areas of the tables correspond to eight of the 
chapters contained in this reports 

1) Characteristics of Responding Districts 

2) Board-Teacher Relationship 

3) BconcMQic Benefits for Teachers 

4) Language 

5) Procedures 

6) Evaluation of lASB Services 

7) The Future 

8) Priorities for Collective Bargaining Programs 
and Services 

Discussion in the "Results" section of each chapter will deal with both 
the State Totals and any significant points revealed in the regional 
comparisons* 

Tables of State Totals are all broken down to prescoit Chicago area data 
and totals without the Chicago area* as well as the combined grand 
totals. Chicago area is defined as Cook and DuPage Counties* 

One major purpose of the study was to compare similarities and differ- 
ences between districts which have signed agreements with their teacher 
organization and those idiich do not* Hence, data in the tables of 
State Totals are presented accordingly: 

1) by districts that have signed bargaining agreements. 

2) ^y districts that have not signed agreements. 

3) Combined total of all districts. 

Tables of regional data— both Northern and Southern — are broken 
down into smaller geographic areas. These tables are designed to 
reflect only the impact of geographic location. Hence, data is not 
broken down into the "signed agreement/no signed agreement" categories. 



Southern Area data is divided into six sections based on lASB divisions 
(the numbers in parentheses refer to the total responses received from 
each section): 

1) Southwestern Division (39) 

2) Blackhawk and Western Divisions (51) 

3) Corn Belt and Central Illinois Valley Divisions (79) 

4) Abe Lincoln and Illini Divisions (85) 

5) Two Rivers and Kaskaskia Divisions S?) 

6) Wabash, Egyptian, and Shawnee Di\ ^ns (70) 

* 

Northern Area data also is divided into six sections: 

1) Cook and DuPage Counties (l45) 

2) Kishwaukee Division (30) 

3) Lake County (36) 

4) Northwest Division (35) 

5) Starved Rock Division (26) 

6) Three Rivers Division (4l) 

Of the 702 total responses, 282 reported that they had signed agree- 
ments, 366 said that they did not, and 54 did not indicate. Thus, in 
the State Totals tables, the "all" colunns contain more responses than 
the combined totals of the two "Agreement" colunms. 

Ihe 702 statewide responses consist of l45 from the Chicago area (Cook 
and DuPage Counties), ^ile 556 were from districts outside the Chicago 
area. The number of respondents presented by lASD divi8ion(s) in the 
Southern Area and Northern Area tables ranged from a low of 26 in the 
Starved Rock Division to the l45 received from Cook and DuPage Counties. 
Some divisions were confl>ined for purpose of summarization, largely on 
the basis of geography. 



Reading the Tables 



In most of the 24 tables, each column of information consists of two 
numbers — the number of responses and the percentage which that number 
of responses represents. Percentages are based on the number of 
responses to each particular item, not on the total number of question- 
naires returned. 
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CHARACTBRISTTCS OP RESPONDII^ DISTRICTS 



Table 1 — State Totals t Page 11 
Table S-1 — Southern Areat Page 12 
Table N-1 — Northern Areai Page 14 



These tables deal with district type, number of teachers, teacher organi- 
zation affiliation, and the extent of teacher affiliation* 

Results : The type of district asay not have much significance for this 
study • It may be of interest that 50 percent of the respon-^ 
ding districts were unit districts, 37 percent were elementary districts, 
and 12 percent were high school districts* 

A greater percentage of written agre^ents are found in dual districts 
(elementary and high school) than in unit districts* This result is pro- 
bably due to the concentration of elementary and high school districts 
in the Chicago area* Seventy-five percent of the districts in the Chi- 
cago area are elementary and 18 percent are high school; only seven 
percent are units* 

With the exception of the Chicago area counties (Cook, DuPage, and lake 
counties), the Three Rivers Division, and the Southwestern Division, the 
majority of responding districts are of unit structure* This reflects 
the type of district found in each geographical area and does not seem to 
imply any significance in relationship to the bargaining process* 

Number of Teachers : Few of the responding districts had less than 20 

teachers* Only 63 respondents were in the range 
of 0-*>20 teachers* Yet, in the state of Illinois, there are aiq;»roximately 
150 districts with an average enrollment of around 100 pupils, irtiich 
would imply 10 or fewer teachers* Therefore, it would seem to appear 
that a large percentage of the nonresponding districts, perhaps I50 to 
200 of them, would be of the size, 0-20 teachers* 

Data for the Chicago area indicates that there is an increasing proportion 
of districts with larger faculties* This means that districts there tend 
to be in the larger size categories* Ihe opposite tends to be true out- 
side the Chicago area* The data also indicates that the larger a district 
is, the more likely it is to have a signed agreement with a teacher or- 
ganization* One might assume that a school district in the Oiicago area 
is more likely to have a signed agreement, since districts there tend to 
be in the larger categories* This assumption is borne out later in Table 
2, item 3 on page 18* 

Teacher Organization and Affiliation : In considering the affiliation 

data, the Illinois Education 
Association (lEA) is the predominant teacher organization in Illinois* 
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Ihe Illinois Federation of Teachers (IFT) strength seems to be in the 
Chicago areat where 16 percent of the respondents are IPT-affiliated, 
the Southwestern Division where 21 percent respond as IPX-affiliated, 
and the Blackhawk and Western Divisions where 22 percent respond as IPT- 
af filiated. In no other area does the union have more than three dis- 
tricts represented and, indeed, outside the Chicago area we find only 
18 IFT districtS'-or three percent of the total. 

Some 43 percent of the responding districts indicate that teacher organi- 
zation membership includes 80 percent or more of their teachers. Note 
that 32 percent of the nonbargaining districts report greater than 80 
percent membership, while 60 percent of the bargaining districts report 
greater than 80 percent membership. Also note that in the Chicago area, 
with a preponderance of bargaining districts, only four percent have 
100 percent membership and only 45 percent indicate greater than 80 per** 
cent membership. Dxih may only indicate that in large districts, 100 
percent memb^^rship is rather difficult to obtain. 

The most significant figure is probably the one indicating the percent- 
age of the districts with less than 50 percent members. These districts 
would be considered as unlikely candidates for bargaining pressures 
until such time as the teacher organization obtains a larger member- 
ship. The areas of the state with low levels of teacher organization 
membership appear to be in Lake County, the Three Rivers Division, the 
Blackhawk and Western Divisions, the Corn Belt and Central Illinois 
Valley Divisions, and the Two Rivers and Ka^askia Divisions, where, in 
all cases, more than 25 percent of the respondents indicated less than 
50 percent membership. There seems to be no geographical significance 
to these data and the factors which account for this are unknown. It 
could, however, be due to a lack of strength in terms of the UNISERV 
representative in that area or the size of the district (you will note 
that in the areas mentioned there is also a high percentage of dis- 
tricts with 50 or fewer teachers and probably a concentration of rural 
schools). Statewide, only 26 percent of the respondents report less 
than 50 percent membership. This would indicate that, since 72 per- 
cent of the responding districts have over 50 percent membership and 
only 30 to 40 percent have signed agreements, a large number of dis- 
tricts still without written agreements do face organizational member- 
ships with the potential for bringing pressure to bargain. 

Discussion t The only new data of interest in characterizing our 

responding districts seems to be in con^aring size of 
district to the factors of organization affiliation and strength of 
affiliation (items four and five in the tables). With a significant 
total response of 75 percent, and an indication that the responding 
districts are larger and more deeply involved in bargaining than the 
nonrespondents , we have a fairly accurate survey in terms of charac- 
terizing the status of collective bargaining in the spring of 1974 in 
the State of Illinois. 
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It iB also obvious from the data that with the exception of the urban 
areas around St. Louis and Chicagoi the teacher organization strength 
is Dredominantly ILA. Outside the City of Chicago, IPX strength is 
minuscule* It appears that if collective bargaining becomes mandated 
by law I those areas of the state i^ere little bargaining is now going 
cn will fall to the organisational efforts of the IBA* It would also 
appear that the IBA is ready in terms of membership , because about 
three* fourths of the districts-^-^even nonbargaining districts— have 50 
percent or more of their teachers belonging to the teacher organization. 

There does not seem to be any significance to the type of district i with 
the exception that the dual district structure predominates in the urban 
areas and the urban areas are the bargaining areas at this point in time» 
The current efforts of the teacher organizations to write bargaining 
agreements seem to be most successful in the urban areas and the lar- 
ger districts I which makes organisational sense in terms of the greatest 
benefit (dues) for the least effort • Of %bncern to the teacher organi* 
zation must be the 23 percent of the districts responding that have less 
than 50 percent membership. If we include the categories of less than 
6o percent membership statewide i over half of the responding districts 
have less than 80 percent membership in the local teacher organization* 
This implies a large amount of dollars lost from lack of membership • 
Once the 50 percent level or greater is reached in a district, efforts 
will probably be made organizationally to gain support for 100 percent 
membership^ and that support, one might cauticn, would probably be 
through pressure for collective bargaining. In 64 percent of the dis-» 
tricts without signed agreraients, there is less than 80 percent; member* 
ship. A teacher organization analyzing such data would have to consider 
its future strength to be dependent upon increased member ^ip through 
increased services and/or benefits. 

For management, the iiqplication is clear that many districts presently 
avoid bargaining because of their geographical location (outside the 
urban areas), because of low membership in the )ocal teacher organic* 
zation, or because the district is small. One can only guess how long 
it might take for the teacher organizations to turn their attention 
more fully to the small, rural districts. However, the tendency toward 
more signed agreements each year would indicate more support for in* 
creased membership, and increased menibership would probably draw in the 
presence of the union agent, resulting in more contracts, ad inifituro. 

It appears that Illinois is going through a gradual evolution into the 
collective bargaining process with its teachers at a pace dependent 
for the most part upon the abilities and membership activities of the 
teacher unions throughout the state. A bargaining law would 
speed up the process. One might also consider that sudden changes in 
an evolutionary process tend to create mutations, and we must ask 
whether those small districts with relatively informal kinds of com- 
munications could afford the trauma of suddenly being forced by law 
into an adversarial relationship with their teachers « 
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TABLE 1 

Characteristics of Responding Districts 
State Totals 

Responses to each Item are expressed as a percentage of those responding to the 
Item. 
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BOARD-TEACHER RELATIONSHIP 



Table 2 — State Totals: Page 18 
Table S-2 — Southern Area: Page 19 
Table N-2 — Northern Area: Page 20 



These tables attempt to further define the relationship between the teacher 
and the school manag^ent in the responding districts. 

Results : Item one in the tables presents the percentage of districts that 
report having signed agre^ents with their teachers. The state 
totals show 40 percent of the districts with signed agreements: The Chi- 
cago area with 68 percent and the state outside the Chicago arna with 33 
percent. The range is from a low of 15 percent in the Two Rivers and 
Kaskaskia Divisions to a high of 68 percent in Cook and DuPage Counties. 
The next highest percentages are in the Southwest Division (including 
suburban St. Louis), Lake County (north of Chicago), and the Starved 
Rock, Northwest, and Kishwaukee Divisions (west of the Chicago metro- 
politan area). 

Item two identifies what is discussed with the teacher organization, or 
the scope of discussion, in various areas of the state. Only a very 
small percentage of the responding districts indicated that they do not 
meet with their teachers at all. Where significant numbers of districts 
indicated they do not meet with teachers, there is a similarity of re- 
sponse with bargaining area statistics from Table 1 indicating that there 
is no pressure — or little pressure — in those areas to bargain with the 
teacher organization. (This applies, for exainple, in the Corn Belt, Cen- 
tral Illinois Valley, Abe Lincoln, Illini, Wabash, Egyptian, and Shawnee 
Divisions— Table S-1.) 

In coniparing districts with signed agreements versus those without, it 
is interesting to note that those with signed agreements have a greater 
tendency to limit the items under discussion (i.e., only 34 percent of 
the districts with agreements discuss any item). By contrast, 52 per- 
cent of the districts without agreements discuss any item. 

In item three, it is interesting to note that in the districts without a 
signed agreement, 4l percent meet formally and 59 percent meet informally 
with their teacher organizations. Statewide totals show 23 percent meet- 
ing formally, 33 percent informally, and 44 percent have written agree- 
ments. In the Qiicago area, only 15 percent of the districts still meet 
informally, and 68 percent have signed written agreements. 

In item two, only 15 percent of the districts in the Chicago area limit 
bargaining to salary and economic items, while 43 percent will discuss 
working conditions and 38 percent will discuss any item. It would 
appear that even in the bargaining areas, the potential for limiting 
the bargaining process only to economic items is very difficult and will 
probably not occur. 
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Discussion t These data tend to reaffirm some of the conclusions drawn 
in the first set of tables. For exaniple, bargaining dis- 
tricts tend to be in the urban areas. Data also suggest that teachers 
are "communicating** with boards of education* regardless of whether a 
signed agreement exists in the district. It appears that few teachers 
in the state of Illinois, at least in the responding districts, are 
without a voice in at least economics and working conditions, and approxi- 
mately half of them have a formal voice in anything which concerns them. 
The vast majority of boards (93 percent) involve their teachers or tea- 
cher organizations in the decision-making process, either through a 
formal process— with or without an agreement— or an informal process of 
meet and confer conmnmication of some sort. These tendencies appear 
throughout the data from edl areas of the state. There seems to be very 
little difference from southern Illinois through central Illinois or into 
the northern Illinois area. The major variable seems to be vdnether the 
faculty and board have formalized their procedures with a signed 
agreement. 

One might then question why the formality of bargaining is of such great 
concern to teachers and board members in the state of Illinois. If, 
indeed, boards are comnunicating with teachers, and if, indeed, teachers 
have a voice in the decision-making process, why is there a need to legis- 
late the process at the state level? The answer to this probably lies 
in the data in Table 1, which indicate there are a large nuinber of tea- 
chers in the state of Illinois who have not affiliated and paid dues to 
the teacher organization. Prom an econtMoic standpoint, the state teacher 
organizations want to get increased membership, which requires that they 
convince teachers that equality and all the good things can only accrue 
through the signed agreement. This, of course, requires organization 
support to train and assist in getting that agreement and in selling 
the need for a bargaining agreement to public officials in the state 
of Illinois. 

Only seven percent of the school boards in this study do not recognize 
their teacher groups either formally or informally. From this and 
data in the subsequent tables, one can reasonably conclude that the 
single greatest result of bargaining legislation in Illinois will be 
to ease the task of teacher organizations in building up their member- 
ships. 
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TABLE 2 

Board "Tea Cher Relationship 
State TotaU 

Responses to each item are expressed as a percentage of those responding to the 
I tern. 
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3. ECONOMIC BENEFITS PGR TEACHERS 



Table 3 — State Totals: Page 24 
Table S-3 — Southern Area: Page 26 
Table N-3 — Northern Area: Page 28 

Teacher salary studies typically use dollar amounts. Their results 
usually indicate significantly higher salaries and related economic 
benefits in bargaining districts as opposed to nonbargaining districts. 

If tne data in Table 3 are accurate, one might surmise that salary dif- 
ferences are due more to focation or geography than to the iinpact of 
bargaining. The fact is that urban salaries are higher than rural sal- 
aries—in all fields— and bargaining districts tend to be in the urban 
Salary studies typically ignore this important variable. 



areas 



To account for the urban/rural differential, the questions posed in this 
study did not deal with actual dollar amounts. Rather, respondents were 
asked to compare their salaries with neighboring districts. 

Results : The data seem to indicate little difference between bargaining 

districts and nonbargaining districts statewide. Eighty-eight 

districts with signed agreements reported above-average salaries; 68 non- 
bargaining districts reported above-average salaries; and, 161 total 
districts statewide reported above-average salaries. The nonbargaining 
districts include 19 percent with above-average salaries, the bar- 
gaining districts include 31 percent with above-average salaries. The 
Chicago area reported 28 percent of the districts with above-average 
salaries and 22 percent with below average salaries. Very few districts 
rated their salaries as below average, which would tend to skew the 
data somewhat, and there was, perhaps, a psychological tendency to con- 
sider salaries as average compared to other districts. If one is to 
find any difference due to a collective bargaining agreement, it would 
have to be in the districts with signed agreements reporting above-average 
salaries. However, less than one-third of the bargaining districts report 
above-average salaries— which is not much greater than the percentage of 
nonbargaining districts reporting above-average salaries. 

If there is any tendency in salaries, it would appear to be that roost 
salaries are average when compared to nearby districts and that there 
may be very little difference between salary schedules from district 
to district regardless of the bargaining relationship existing in those 
districts. 

When we look at item two, the same result can be seen. For the 1973-74 
salary year, 7 percent with signed agreements reported raises over O 
percent, while 3 percent of the nonbargaining districts reported raises 
over 8 percent. Seventy- four percent of the bargaining districts re- 
ported between 5 and 8 percent salary increases, and 64 percent of the 
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nonbar gaining districts reported increafies between 5 8 percent. 
Ihirty-one percent of the nonbargaining districts reported increases of 
2 to 5 percent. However , when we look at the comparison between the 
Chicago area and the rest of the state, we see similar results; that is, 
in the Chicago area only 10 percent are in the 2 to 5 percent increase 
range. This leads one to question whether the increase was due to the 
bargaining process or due to geography, urban pressures and such economic 
factors as cost of living, raises in other industries, etc. If there is 
any dollar advantage to teachers in bargaining areas, it would appear to 
be that the presence of the bargaining agreement would tend to keep the 
less^than-^average increase from being g wted by the board of education. 
It may be tough to **bargain** a less-»than ^average r£dse. 

In item three, formal salary schedule versus merit raises, the obvious 
conclusion in all types of districts and in all areas of Illinois is that 
salary schedules predominate. An insignificant number report mei^it raises 
and only a handful report merit raises in addition to a salary schedule. 

Items four through nine relate to fringe benefits. Hospital and medical 
insurance seems to be a rather common fringe benefit, with 79 percent of 
the districts affording either complete or partial payment of premiums. 
In the Chicago area, 94 percent provide some hospital and medical coverage. 
There seems to be no significant differ^ce between bargaining and nonbar* 
gaining districts, although in bargaining districts only 9 percent report 
no contribution at all paid by the board. Life insurance or disability is 
paid partially or fully in approximately half of the districts in Illinois, 
ranging from 71 percent in the Chicago area to 30 percent outside the Chi- 
cago area. Pifty-seven percent of the bargaining districts provide this 
benefit and 31 percent of nonbargaining districts provide it. Again, it 
shows that the urban areas provide this benefit to a greater degree than 
the rural areas of the state. 

Pay for extra duties and personal leave days seem to be paid by a majority 
of the school districts statewide. College credit reimbursement is paid 
by about hr.lf of the districts in the state. Various forms of reimburse* 
ment for unused sick leave pay seem to be a benefit not provided to any 
significant extent, with only 11 percent iu the Chicago area and 9 per* 
cent outside the Chicago area reporting pay for unused sick leave. 

Discussion : It is difficult to ascertain t^ether the sli^tly higher 

raises granted to teachers and the slightly higher number 
of above-average salaries can be attributed to the presence of a bar- 
gaining agre^ent or to location in an urban area. There is a slight 
increase due to one of these factors, bu^ which one is difficult to 
determine from the data. It must be cautioned that one person's average 
might well be another person's above or below average. Also, the 
percent of raise last year might be a better indicator of urtan/rural 
or bargaining/nonbargaining differentials than the comparative salary 
data. If so, then either the urban area factor or the presence of a 
bargaining agreement is significant in producing few below-average 
salary increases. But neither factor seems significant in producing 
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above- average salaries. The fact that salary schedules are reported in 
almost all districts in Illinois would tend to discourage efforts in 
trying to promote the concept of merit raises in Illinois, unless it 
could be done through the use of the salary schedule itself. 

In the fringe benefits area, it appears that the presence of a collec- 
tive bargaining agreement and/or the urban area factor somewhat increases 
the likelihood of a particular fringe benefit occuring in a school dis- 
trict* Hospital and medical insurance, pay tor extra duties, and personal 
leave days seem to be fairly common, regardless of location 
or whether bargaining is involved. Reimbursement for college credit appears 
slightly more prevalent in the Chicago area and is found in about half of 
the districts statewide. Life insurance and disability is provided in 71 
percent of the Chicago area districts, slightly over half in the bargain- 
ing districts, and only in about one-third of the nonbargaining or down*> 
state districts. Pay for unused sick leave is not prevalent in any 
situation in Illinois, with less than 10 percent providing that particular 
benefit. It would seem that the fringe benefits may either be slightly 
higher or agreed to earlier in bargaining districts. If the latter is 
true, then the presence of formal bargaining may hasten the acceptance 
by the board of a particular fringe benefit for the district's faculty. 

The presence of a bargaining agreement seemingly makes it difficult to 
resist at least average salary increar'«s and traditional fringe benefits. 
The presence of such a relationship from the data in Table 3, however, 
does not indicate any significantly higher salaries nor any significantly 
greater fringe benefits given to the local faculty. Too much may have 
been made by other researchers of the push-pull effect of bargaining 
versus nonbargaining districts. Whether the bargaining districts pulled 
along the nonbargaining districts, or leather there is an effort to 
catch up on the part of the nonbargaining districts, may not be due to 
the presence or absence of a bargaining agreement. With the present 
teacher surplus and the lack of competition for the better teacher, 
there may not be any need for any district to "catch up," and these 
forces cannot be as significant as they may have been five years ago. 
Bargaining districts in certain situations may have to catch up with 
other bargaining districts and, in effect, nonbargaining districts 
may begin pushing bargaining districts to provide benefits similar to 
those that are given outside of the process of bargaining. Increasing 
the scope of the discussion issues would be an exainple %^ere bargaining 
districts are currently "behind" nonbargaining districts (see Section 6). 
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TABLE I 

Economic Benefits for Teachers 
State Totals 

Responses to each Item are expressed as a percentage of those responding to the 
Item. 
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Table 3 (Continued) 
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LANGUAGE 



I^ble 4 — State Totals: Page 33 
Table S-4 — Southern Area: Page 36 
Table N-4 ~ Northern Area: Page 40 

This section is designed to produce an overview of the types of clauses 
and terms that are found in either written agreements or policy state- 
ments in districts throughout the state* 

Results : The most common types of clauses, such as recognition, procedure » 
scope, impasse, and grievance, were found in a considerably high 
number of districts throughout the state* Recognition statements were 
found in 50 percent of the districts outside of the Chicago area, 69 per- 
cent statewide, and 83 percent in the Chicago area* It is interesting 
to find in the downstate areas that, while only 33 percent had a written 
agreement, 59 percent had some sort of recognition. It might be concluded 
that a number of districts not reporting written agreements have recognized 
their teacher organization as an agent for bargaining with the board* 

Approximately half of the districts in the state have established procedures 
for bargaining* About three-fourths of the districts in the Chicago area 
have established procedures. A smaller number have limited the scope of 
the relationship* Only 38 percent downstate have limited scope, vAiile 68 
percent in the Chicago area have limited the range of issues discussed. 
What this suggests is that a limitation of scope is more likely to occur 
in an area where the procedures of bargaining are put into a written con- 
tractual form; that is, to tighten up the issues at the bargaining table* 

Among impasse procedures, we find that the bargaining areas and those with 
written agreements have, in 78 percent of the cases, provided a procedure 
for impasse resolution* Even without a written agreement, 13 percent of 
the nonbargaining districts have written in a procedure for impasse* 
This would suggest that at least 13 percent of those reporting no written 
agreement, in effect, have a fairly sophisticated process of collective 
bargaining in their district without a formal or written contract* State- 
wide about 40 percent of the districts have some sort of impasse resolu- 
tion procedure* In the Chicago area, 56 percent have an impasse procedure, 
compared to 34 percent downstate* 

Grievance procedures, again, are found in a much greater percentage of 
bargaining districts (87 percent), wh^eas only 25 percent of the nonbar- 
gaining districts provide a grievance procedure* It appears that the 
presence of an agreement produces a demand for a grievance procedure and 
for third-party intervention* 

Two other clauses indicate that some items which are not recommended by 
manag«nent as bargainable issues are being included in the bargaining 
process* Items six and seven relate to class size and school calendar* 
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Chicago area districts reported 36 percent who consider class size, but 
only 20 percent consider class size in their written agreements. Down- 
state, only 10 percent deal with class size, including 6 percent in 
their agreements. Ihis implies that class size is not a common issue 
for bargaining. However, it appears to be slightly more prevalent in 
the Chicago Area, v^ich has a high percentage of written agreements. 
School calendar is less prevalent than class size and where it is in- 
cluded, it is more apt to be included in policy with teacher input than 
in the written agreement. Only 22 percent of the Chicago area respond- 
ents include the school calendar in their written agreements. 

The terms "good faith" ... "matters of mutual concern" ... "associ- 
ation and teacher rights" are found in a significant number of written 
agreements or policies statewide. "Good faith" is a coiunon term used 
in employee relations; however, it has a tendency to be misconstrued 
by employees not familiar with bargaining procedures. "Good ffiith" merely 
means that both parties agree to participate in the bargaining process 
and does not infor acquiescence or concurrence with a demand from either 
party. About half of the Chicago area districts include "good faith" in 
their agreements. Only about one-third of the downstate respondents 
include "good faith" in their agreements. 

"Matters of mutual concern" is a term vdiich is misconstrued also in that 
it generally appears in a context that requires introduction by only one 
party rather than both to bring it to discussion. It appears in slightly 
less than half of the districts in the Chicago area and only 20 percent 
downstate. "Association and teacher rights," vAiich can range from com- 
plex to simple rights, also is found in about half of the districts in 
the Chicago area and ^^proximately 20 percent downstate. Few districts, 
statewide, put "association and teacher rights" into policy as an alter- 
native to the written agreement. 

Other terms included in the que«tionnaire appear less frequently state- 
wide. "Just cause" appears in only 22 percent of the Chicago area 
agreements and in less than 10 percent downstate. (This is fortunate, 
'because "just cause" generally provides a higher degree of job security 
than that afforded in the Tenure Law.) "Evaluation procedures" are 
found in considerable numbers of districts but, for the most part, are 
found in policy as opposed to written agreements. Downstate, only l4 
percent of the districts have "evaluation procedures" in their agree- 
ments — increasing to a high of 38 percent in the Oiicago area. "Main- 
tenance of standards" is found in neither policy nor agreement in 73 
percent of the districts statewide. The NBA "code of ethics" is found 
in 7 percent of the written agreenents statewide. 

Discussion : One characteristic of bargaining districts is the higher 

degree of formality in the relationship between school 
boards and teachers. This is reflected in comparing Chicago area with 
downstate and in comparing districts having signed agreements with 
districts not having them. 
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There is a significantly higher percentage of districts in the urban or 
bargaining areas that have agreed to procedures, scope, impasse resolution, 
grievance, and recognition than in the nonbargaining areas. Dealing 
with such things as class siase and school calendar also is more often 
found in those districts which have a higher degree of collective bar* 
gaining sophistication* 

Certain terminology also is more apt to appear in districts with collec- 
tive bargaining agre^ents and/or the urban areas* It is obvious then 
that collective bargaining as a formal process has a tendency to produce 
language which would not be considered were it not for the bargaining 
relationship with the eiqployee group* It must be cautioned, however, that 
the mere presence of such terminology and/or clause construction does 
not, in and of itself, create a problem for school district management* 
T!xe way the clauses are written and/or the contestt in \^ich the terms are 
found may be as important as their mere presence* Of course, the fact 
that they are present increases the potential for disruption over dis-* 
agreement resulting from such language* Certainly, it can be concluded 
that one result of formal esiployee relationships within a school dis-^ 
trict is the increased likelihood of having to apply sophisticated lan<- 
guage and/or procedures to the administration of legal and practical 
matters in the district* 
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TABLE ^» 

Language 
State Totals 

Responses to each Item are expressed as a percentage of those responding to the 
item. 




In your written agreement or board policy, th<i foPowIng clauses are Included: 

1 . Recogn i t i on (Ag ree to 
meet with organized 
teacher group) : 



3. 



a. Agreement 

b. Policy 

c. Neither 



2. Procedures (who, when, 
where, etc.) 



a. Agreement 

b. Policy 

c. Neither 



Scope (limits items 
considered) : 



a. Agreement 

b. Policy .< 

c. Neither 



k» Impasse Procedure: 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 



Mediation only 
Factfinding only 

Both 

Other , 

None < < 



5. Grievance Procedure: 

a. Yes, to board only 

b. Arbitration 

c. None .«.««««, 
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13 


70 


14 


12 
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201 


41 
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17 
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271 


43 


178 


36 


93 


69 










56 
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50 


10 
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4 










304 


48 


268 


54 


36 


27 
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39 


157 


32 


84 


63 










35 
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28 
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145 


55 


302 


62 
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83 


30 
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90 


14 


62 


11 


28 


21 


20 
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2k 
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17 
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92 


33 


13 
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105 


17 


71 


13 


34 


25 


22 
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18 
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kO 
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33 
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72 




?1? 


66 


5? 


44 


\kk 


52 


71 


23 


226 


36 


167 


33 


58 


43 


98 


35 
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104 


16 


58 


12 


46 


34 


37 


.13 


237 


76 


301 


48 


271 
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30 


22 
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State Totals 



Signed 
Agmnt 



No. 



No 
Agffint 



%l No, i % 



(Clauses tn your agreement or policy ' continued) 
6. Class Size: 



a. Agreement 

b. Policy 

c. Neither 



7. School Calendar: 

a. Agreement 

b. Policy, teacher input. 

c. Neither 



All 



No. 



59 
^1 
528 



72 
95 
^62 



1 



9 
7 

8^ 



n 

15 
7^ 



The following terms can be found in your written agreement 
8. Good Faith: 



a. Agreement 

b. Policy ... 

c. Neither .< 



9. Matters of Mutual 
Concern: 



a. Agreement 

b. Policy ... 

c. Neither 

10. Just Cause: 

a. Agreement 

b. Policy ... 

c. Neither 



11. Academic Freedom: 



a. Agreement 

b. Policy ., 

c. Neither ., 



12. Evaluation Procedures: 



a. Agreement 

b. Policy ... 

c. Neither 



226 

37 
360 



158 
7^ 
^02 



75 
39 
502 



67 
75 
^73 



125 
182 
318 



35 
6 

58 



25 
12 

63 



12 
6 
82 



11 
12 
77 



State Less 
Chicago 
Area 



No. 



32 
19 



^3 
62 

389 



% 



6 
k 

90 



9 

12 
79 



or pol icy: 



20 
29 
51 



151 
29 
309 



100 
63 
335 



^6 
28 

AQ7 



35 
51 
39^ 



73 
135 
280 



31 
6 

63 



20 
13 
67 



9 
6 

85 



Chicago 
Area 



No. 



27 
22 

85 



29 
33 
73 



75 
8 

51 



58 
11 
67 



29 
11 



7 
11 
82 



14 
29 
57 



32 
2k 

21 



52 
47 
38 



34 



35 



Table k (Continued) 





State Totals 


State Less 
Chicago 


Chicago 




Signed 
Agmnt 


No 
Agmnt 


All 
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5* PROCEDURES 



Table 3 — State Totals: Page 48 
Table S-3 Southern Area: Page 50 
Table N-5 — Northern Area: Page 52 



Items relating to procedures are designed to profile the persons vfho 
are doing actual negotiating in Illinois in terms of their experiencei 
training, and assistance used* 

Results ; There is an obvious relationship between the presence of writ- 
ten agreements and the degree of training and help givcm to 
local teachers by their state organization* From the respondents without 
a signed agreement, 73 perc^t of the districts indicated that their 
teachers were getting some help in collective bargaining from the tea- 
cher organizations* Statewide, apprcucimately 80 percent were receiving 
Btme sort of assistance* In those districts with written agreements, 
93 perc^t were receiving help; in the Chicago area, 84 percent received 
help from the teacher organization* The major distinction, an obvious 
one, is that in the districts with signed written agreements, 26 per- 
cent of the districts found the teacher organization providing help at 
the table or were present during the bargaining process— only 6 percent 
of the districts without written agreraoit had seen the teacher organi- 
zation agent during bargaini^^g* It appears that the state teacher 
organization is providing considerable assistance to the local teacher 
organization for the purpose of bargaining with the board of education* 

Item two, the membership of the board team, shows that the majority of 
the districts (63 percent) include board members and administrators at 
the table* Less than 20 percent in any category include only board 
members on the bargaining team, and about half that amount have only 
school administrators doing the collective bargaining* It appears 
that bargaining with the teacher organization is a joint responsibility 
of the boiird and the administrative staff* The use of an attorney or 
consultant on the board team appears in less than 5 p^cent of the 
districts without written agreem^ts and in only 5 percoit of the dis- 
tricts outside of the Chicago area* But in those districts reporting a 
signed written agre&nent, 15 percent include an attorney on the team; 
in the Chicago area, 20 perc^t included an attorn^ or consultant on 
the team* It would appear that the presence of a written agreement has 
encouraged management to employ a collective bargaining expert at the 
table* 

Item three, the role of the superintendent, suggests that in a majority 
of cases (approximately 75 percent overall), the superint^ident recog- 
nizes his role as being either on the board team or as a consultant to 
the board* In only a very few cases is the superintendent not involved 
at all* A central question is, when does the superint^dent move from 
being consultant to either party to joining the board's bargaining team? 
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In districts without signed agre^ents, 3^ percent of the superintendents 
serve as a consultant to both parties* With written agreements % only 
22 percent serve this role* The implication is that the presence of the 
written agreement has forced the superintendent to ^^choose sides^^ and join 
the board team* 

Hie board attorney , item four, is of service in bargaining in about 50 
percent of the districts statewide* Twenty-^seven percent of the districts 
with signed agreements and 42 perc^t of districts without signed agree-» 
ments said that the board attorney is not experienced in negotiations and 
is not used* Ihe exception is in the Chicago area, i^ere only l8 percent 
said that the board attorney is not experienced in collective bargaining* 
This would suggest that more school attorneys in the Chicago area 
have a background in labor relations or that there wider selection of 
school attorneys there* Downstate, 40 percent of the districts do not 
have any attorney with experience in the bargaining process* Of the 
districts with written agreements , less than 15 percent use the board 
attorney as a member of the bargaining team* 

In terms of training received by the board team, items five through 
eight, it appears that a majority of the board negotiators statewide 
have received training at lASB workshops* Even in the districts without 
written agreements, 71 percent of the board teams (or a member of the 
team) have received help in these workshops* If there is a signed writ-» 
ten agreem^t, then there is a greater tendency for the board team to 
receive training from sources other than lASB workshops* In the Chicago 
area, 52 percent of the responding districts have used other training 
programs* Statewide, 43 percent of the districts with signed agre^ents 
have received training in other workshop programs* The board team has 
received help from consultants in 40 percent of the cases vAiere there is 
a signed written agreement, and between 20 and 30 percent in cases with- 
out a written agreement* In the Chicago area there is a significantly 
higher percentage that have received help from consultants other than 
the lASB staff compared to the rest of the state* 

Discussion : It seems that the teacher organizations have readily made 
available training programs and help to the local teacher 
organizations* Even in nonbargaining areas, three*- fourths of the school 
districts are aware of help given to the teacher bargainers or local 
teachers associations by their parent organization* The board teams 
are also receiving assistance* This assistance, for the most part, seems 
to be in attendance at workshops and/or other training programs* The 
use of consultants appears to occur least in the downstate districts 
and in districts without written agreements* This may suggest that the 
future could be of concern to those districts which have not received 
training and consulting help if, indeed, the teacher organization is 
currently getting assistance in collective bargaining.. The point at 
which teachers can produce the pressures necessary to force the board 
into a bargaining relationship may well come before the board is ready 
for such a relationship* 
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In terms of the makeup of the team and the utilization of the attorney 
and superintendent in thd district i it would seem that the superintend* 
dent*s role changes with the presence of formal collective bargaining i 
suggesting that he can no longer act as the "educational leader*' to both 
the board and the teachers at that pointy but must begin siding with 
the board of education. Ihere would also iqppear to be a greater tendency 
for bargaining boards^ particularly in the Chicago area^ to use an attor« 
ney or consultant on the team in bargaining with teachers. The greater 
percentaoe of attorneys acting as consultants in the Chicago area and 
the greater percentage of attorneys with experience in bargaining in 
the Chicago area^ would imply a richer resource of legal help to boards 
in these particular areas. This also seems to ifliply a problem for the 
future in the downstate areas where a significant percentage of respon- 
dents said their attom^s are not used in bargaining and that their 
attorneys have no experience in bargaining. Only a small percentage 
that do not use th&ir attorneys in bargaining indicate that he does 
have the ea^erience necessary to help them in bargaining. If we add 
those that use the attorney only for approval of language or idienever 
he is needed I one can only guess that the help available to these dis* 
tricts is minimal. Confronted with a toufi^ bargaining situation^ boards 
in these areas would be forced to turn elsewhere for help. 
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TABLE 5 

Procedures 
State Totals 

Responses to each ftem are expressed as a percentage of those responding to the 
f tern. 
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Table S (Continued) 





State Totals 


State I»ess| 
Ch t cago 1 
Area i 


Chicago 
Area 


Signed 
Agmnt 


No 
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% 
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The board team has received 
help from: 
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6. EVALUATION OP lASB SERVICES 



Table 6 — State Totals: Page 55 
Table S-6 — Southern Area: Page 56 
Table N-6 — Northern Area: Page 58 

lASB has, in the past few years, provided a number of services to school 
districts in the area of collective bargaining. The intent of this 
section was to determine whether these services have been used; if they 
have been used, have they been helpful; if not used, might they be used 
in the future if the need arises. 

Results and Discussion : The data would indicate that the salary settle- 
"""""""""""""^"""^^ ment survey service was used by a significant 
number of districts. Approximately 75 percent have used the salary set- 
tlement survey service and consider it helpful. Those who have not used 
it said they would consider using it if they needed assistance. The 
negotiations workshops and the bargaining bulletin both were used and 
were helpful to over half of the districts. About 40 percent of the 
districts said that they have not used it but might in the future. 

The Level IV analysis was used by approximately 40 percent of the dis- 
tricts overall and by half of the districts in the Chicago area. This 
suggests that its use is more coionon in districts that are involved in 
collective bargaining than in those that are not; the remainder, for the 
mose part, have not used it but might in the future. 

About 40 percent of the districts statewide have used lASB consultants 
and rated them as helpful. The remainder would use them in the future, 
although they have not done so to date. It is interesting to note that 
in the Chicago area a smaller percentage of districts have used lASB 
staff consultants than have districts downstate. This may be due to 
the fact that the Chicago area districts were confront »>d with collective 
bargaining problems prior to the availability of staff consultation from 
lASB. 

In summary, it appears that lASB services are evaluated highly in the 
area of collective bargaining, but that they are being used by only 
those districts who consider that they presently have bargaining prob- 
lems. This, again, presents a concern: If these services are not used 
at least for training in and a sensitivity to the process, many school 
districts may be ill-prepared to handle the pressures of bargaining when 
their time comes. 
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TABLE 6 

Evaluation of lASB Services 
State Totals 

Responses to each Item are expressed as a percentage of those responding to the 
i tern. 
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2. Level IV Analysis: 
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3. lASB Negotiations Work- 
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k» Bargaining Bulletin: 
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Table 7 — * State Totals: Page 63 
Table S»7 — South eim Area: Page 66 
Table N»7 — Northern Area: Page 68 



This section attempts to analyse ^at local districts would do if a 
collective bargaining lav were passed by the legislature • It seeks to 
determine where they would se^ help, what they could afford to pay, 
and who would be most qualified to act as their spokesman. 

Results : Items one through five present five possible sources of assis- 
tance in collective bargaining and ask v^ether help would be 
sought in some manner from arqr or all of those sources • The results 
indicate that districts would sedc assistance from any agent or agency 
offering such service, ranging from 90 percent statewide y/tho would 
contact lASB, to 33 percent who wmild seek assistance from the Illinois 
Office of Public Instruction. These seems to be no significant differ- 
ences in any category with the exception that in the Chicago area and 
among those with written agreements, a greater percentage indicated that 
help would be sought from a negotiations attorney rather than a local 
attorney* Ihe other re^^onses indicated the opposite* 

Item six asks ^^ch source would be first consulted by the district for 
assistance and which should more directly evaluate the respondent's current 
attitude toward the services provided by each of them* In the state 
overall, the lASB and the local attorney would be sought by 43 percent 
and 36 percent of the districts, reispectively* Labor attorn^s would 
be consulted first by 1^ percent of the districts* In downstate dis- 
tricts, lASB would be consulted first by 5^ percent, while local attor- 
neys and labor attorneys would be consulted first by 32 percent and 7 
percent, respectively* Other agencies, the lASA and OSPI, would be 
sought first in very few cases, probably reflecting the lack of any 
management assistance programming provided by these groups* 

Of significance is that in the bargaining districts, the Chicago area 
and those with signed agreements, 40 to 45 percent rate the ^local 
attorney as the first source of help, a negotiations attorney second 
with 29-35 percent, vdiile lASB rank a third with 24 percent* Only I5 
percent of the Chicago area districts would seek lASB first* Comparing 
these findings with the downstate and nonbargaining statistics, it is 
noteworthy that the ratings are reversed* lhat is, lASB would be used 
to a greater extent than either of the two types of attorneys* 

In terms of whut a district could afford, item seven, the data indicate 
that those dis'^ricts that have bargained place a higher value upon the 
cost of bargaining, or may have a greater reality of what is entailed 
in bargaining. This is suggested by the fact that 33 percent of the 
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districts with written agreements and 43 percent of the Chicago area 
districts would spend $4,000 or more for bargainiiig, and only about 
30 percent would budget less than $1,000. Xhe nonbargaining areas, 
however, place a lower priority, have fewer dollars available, or have 
a lack of understanding of the costs of bargaining. Only 11 percent 
of the nonbargaining districts would budget $4,000 or more and 59 
percent would budget less than $1,000. Overall, about 20 percent of 
the districts would budget $4,000 or more and about 50 percent would 
budget less than $1,000. 

In terms of v^o is most qualified in the district to act as the spokes- 
man if a collective bargaining law is passed, it is interesting to note 
that in spite of the fact that the superintendent (see Table 6) was 
listed as the spokesman a very low percentage of the time, he is the 
most qualified in terms of understanding the bargaining process in all 
kinds of districts — those with or without agreements, vAiether downstate 
or near Chicago. Board members in bargaining districts would be used 
by 19 percent of the districts, v^ereas in the nonbargaining areas, 
only 8 percent feel that a board member is most qualified— signifying 
either that in bargaining districts board members have become trained 
or that in bargaining areas board members are more apt to have some 
experience in the process of collective bargaining. 

The most significant finding is that 63 percent of the bargaining districts 
believe they have a qualified spc^esman available in the district; in the 
nonbargaining areas, only 46 percent of the districts would have someone 
considered to be qualified as a spokesman in collective bargaining. 

Discussion : It appears that if bargaining is mandated in Illinois, dis- 
tricts will turn to aiy available source for assistance- 
ranging from the 30 percent that would seek help from the OSPI to the 
more than 90 percent who would se^ help from lASB. The nature of the 
help desired is not clear from the data, but it c^pears that those dis- 
tricts which have not bargained, which have not formalized the process 
and trained team members, butvdiich are able to afford an attorney, would 
probably seek help either from lASB, from their local attorn^, or from 
both. If the data in Table 5 is accurate in indicating that many local 
attorneys are not qualified in collective bargaining, this places a 
great responsibility on lASB for those districts \diich are not now in 
formal bargaining, particularly for those outside the Chicago area. It 
suggests thdt the supply of consultant help in the Qiicago area is much 
greater, at least as evaluated by the respondents, than in the rest of 
the state. 

The spokesman most frequently available would appear to be a superin- 
tendent or another administrator in larger school districts, which may 
suggest that the responsibility for lASB would be in training adminis- 
trators and local attorneys in the process of collective bargaining. 
The other agencies would not be selected as the major source of help, 
probably reflecting the fact that they do not presently provide this 
sort of service to school districts. 
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Ihe anticipated budgeting for bargaining also brings forth potential 
problems* Ihose districts which have negotiated realize that the cost of 
bargaining is significant ^ either witli or without outside consultants. 
This is reflected in the fact that the bargaining districtsr and Chicago 
area districts would budget more realistically* (This may also reflect 
the fact that they are the larger districts with larger budgets and might 
be able to afford more for bargaining assistance*) More than half of 
the districts without written agreements say they can afford less than 
$1,000) and 20 percent s^ they can afford nothing* Jhia means that 
those districts, if we exclude internal costs of bargaining (such as 
administrative time, contract management, etc*), would have to be pro-» 
vided with training and consultation at a very minimal cost* Even if 
pressure by the teachers should create a need and release more money 
in the budget for collective bargaining, the potential for employing 
an attorney at the table is almost negligible in those particular low 
budget districts* The concern of these districts then would be for 
assistance other than at the table-* assistance i^ich could provide them 
with enough expertise and enough training to struggle through the pro- 
cess on their own by training somebody locdlly. 
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8. PRIORITIES FOR PROGRAMS AND SERVICES 



Table 8 — State Totals: Page 7^ 
Table S-8 — Southern Area; Page 76 
Table N-8 Northern Area: Page 78 



In this sect ion I seven different kinds of programs, ranging from 
inservice programs to providing experienced negotiators, were listed 
for the respondents to rank in the order in which they would be of 
benefit to their districts* Because of the nature of the data, three 
determinations were made: 

a) The number of respondents i4io rated that particular 
type of program as the first priority, or most import 
tant* 

b) The average rank from one to seven for a given category 
or area* 

c) The direction of the reiq^onse* 

The direction of the response is of importance because of the diversity 
of the responses and the effect this diversity would have upon the average 
rank* For instance, ^^providing negotiators*^ consistently ranked low on 
the average because the respondents had a tendency to rate this service 
as either very high or very low* Hence, the average rank was generally 
low. L indicates a low, that is, a relative direction of the response 
toward"*low ratings; H is relative toward high; and I^, or indefinite, sug« 
gests that the opinions were scattered from high to low, with no par- 
ticular direction. 

Results: Item one is an inservice training program for staff and admin-* 
istrators* Ihis program was ranked third highest by districts 
with no collective bargaining agreements and seventh (last) by those 
with signed agreements and by those in the Chicago area* The average 
rank was fifth* However, in the statewide totals, 110 respondents rated 
this program as first priority, i^hich places it third highest in number 
of top rankings-*-second only to providing negotiators and local work* 
shops* It would appear that districts not confronted with formal 
bargaining retained some hope of being able, through inservice training, 
to sensitize the staff to the pitfalls and problems associated with 
formal bargaining* 

Item two, indistrict meetings«*"»small group — with adminstrators , board, 
and teacher leadership, consistently rated low. It rated highest in 
the districts without written agreements and rated next to lowest in 
the districts with signed agreements* Overall, it rated next to last, 
suggesting a total response similar to that for inservice programs 
(item one)* 
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Item three I indistrict training for board and administration onlyi rated 
much higher and was the first suggested program not involving teacher 
organization leadership or staff* This particular program rated higher 
in nonbargaining districts and in statewide totals than in either the 
Chicago area or those with signed agreen^ts, although it ranked third 
on an average in districts with signed agreements and fourth in the 
districts in the Chicago area. Its overall rating was high and it was 
either ranked high or indefinite. In no case was the direction of 
response low. 

Item four, the local wortcshop programs for negotiators! in all cases 
received an average rank of one and a high direction of responses. In 
statewide totals it received 125 first priority rankings, the second 
highest number of such rankings. 

Item five, one-day worksh^s for the negotiating team, consistently rated 
high. It rated lowest in the districts without written agreements and 
in the downstate area, but even there its average rank was third to fifth. 

Item six, two to four-day intensive training workshops, rated surprising- 
ly low with the exception of the Qiicago area idiere it was overall ranked 
third. In the downstate and withour agreement categories, it was next to 
last, ranking sixth. Statewide, it ranked fourth and had a direction of 
response to the low side. 

Item seven, providing es^erienced negotiators, ranked consii^tently low 
on an average except among districts with signed agreements and those 
in the Chicago area, yAiere it ranked fifth. However, in all cases, its 
direction of response was indefinite, because although it averaged low, 
it consistently had a high nuniber of first priority rankings. Overall 
in the state, it received the highest number of first priority responses— 
131 compared to 125 for local workshops. Even though it ranked con- 
sistently low, it is a service that would be considered beneficial to 
a large number of districts. Its low ranking mfght be attributed to 
the fact that if the bargainers and/or spokesmen were already available 
to a district, then this service, obviously, would not be one which 
would receive a high priority. 

Discussion ? It seems that the most valuable services iiAiich could be 

provided for training at the local level would be in the 
area of local workshops, one-day workshops, or in providing negotiators 
for school districts. Local workshops consistently ranked high, one- 
day workshops consistently ranked second or third, and the direction of 
response in these cases was consistently high. The service of providing 
a negotiator ranked high in terms of number of first choices and should 
be something considered for those districts ^o do not have a collective 
bargaining spokesman presently available. 

Programs for a coniplete school district, including faculty, seemed to 
be favored only in those districts that do not have writt^ agreements. 
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In these districts there may be some reason for hoping that training or 
exposure to collective bargaining might discourage the staff from get* 
ting into a sophisticated process » Even those districts saying that 
this was still possible preferred a program for all the staff and not 
just with the teacher leadership* Tkiia suggests that the teacher leader- 
ship is not the key in terms of local training, but that the rank and 
file teacher might benefit most ^^^^ some sort of sensitivity training^ 
Of particular concern to lASB would be the two to four-day intensive 
training workshops, since these have been used in the past and are 
rated fairly high by those districts with writ! m agreements and who 
have previously attended them^ but tht^ are not rated as high as tlie 
local workshops and the one*day workshops. 

When one considers the e3Q>erience and training needed for int^sive 
bargaining purposes, it appeeurs that the respondents-*-*even those pre* 
viously involved in bargaining— do not feel the need for the intensive 
training. Ihis may be an error in judgment ndiich could have a far- 
reaching and negative impact on managem^t in the future, particularly 
if Illinois gets a law that mandates bargaining* 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR PUBLIC POLICY 
AND SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 



Results of this study have some obvious implications for organizations 
which, like lASB, have some responsibility for helping school management 
meet new challenges. The help that school districts need to deal with 
collective bargaining will multiply many times over if mandatory bar-> 
gaining becomes a reality. 

For public policy makers at both the state and local levels, further 
implications emerge ^en one examines the data in the larger context oft 

• The increasingly political nature of education; 

• The expanding science of school management. 



Implications for Public Policy 

Clearly, there fs bargaining going on in Illinois school districts* Of 
the 702 respondents in this study, 282 report that they have signed 
agreements with their teacher organizations. Only 49 districts— a meager 
7 perc(^nt-»report that they do not meet with their teachers at all. The 
preponderance of districts, therefore->-some 53 percent»deal directly with 
their teachers in a vdiole continuum of formal to informal kinds of rela- 
tionships. In those districts where no signed agreements are negotiated, 
teachers are more likely to have a voice in professional and educational 
policy matters than their counterparts in bargaining districts. While 52 
percent of the nonbargaining districts are willing to discuss "any item" 
with their teachers, 66 percent of the bargaining districts limit the 
scope of discussion. Apparently, the spectre of a legally enforceable 
contract narrows down the topics that some school boards view as "nego- 
tiable." 

Those responsible for public policy in education might asfc themselves { 
Is this situation healthy or unhealthy? Is a state-mandated format for 
barqainino preferable to a format tailored jointly by the local school 
board « administration, and teachers? 

The study further reveals that teachers in bargaining districts enjoy few 
economic benefits that their counterparts in nonbargaining districts don't 
enjoy to the same extent. Bargaining has little or no ioipact among dis- 
tricts reporting average and above average salaries. 

If teachers do not stand to gain materially from collective bargaining, 
what then are the most likely results of a mandatory collective bargaining 
law? Who will benefit? 

The data suggest the following results of a mandatory bargaining law: 
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1* The percentage of teacher organisation membership in each 
district and the number of local teacher organizations af-> 
filiated with state organizations will increase. More local 
teacher groups will receive increased assistance from their 
state organizations* When the level of dues«*paying members 
among a district's faculty reaches 50 percent, the state 
teacher organization will move in with greater assistance for 
its local affiliate* Then: 

a) The school board will grant recognition to the majority 
organization (as required by proposed laws); 

b) More and more teachers will Join their lawfully desig- 
nated bargaining organization; 

c) The level of dues-paying meiiA>ers will climb rapidly 
toward 100 percent, financing even more staff assis-* 
tance from the state organization* 

2m There will be an increase in the legal language and the clauses 
under which management will have to operate* This will result 
in increased management costs, drawing criticism of public 
school administration from various political spokesmen* 

3* The designated educational leader, the superintendent, often 
will be replaced as spokesman for the board in dealing with 
the teacher organization* 

4* School boards will turn more to outside assistance and will 
expend more funds for legal fees, again drawing criticism 
from various political and teacher organization spokesmen* 
Hoi^ever, smaller districts with smaller budgets taay find it 
impossible to provide the funds necessary to cope with the 
bargaining process* 

5* More school boards will reduce the scope of communications 
with their teachers in an effort to limit the impact of bar- 
gaining on their policy-mcdcing role* 

On the basis of these conclusions, one might reasonably point to three 
beneficiaries of a mandatory collective bargaining law: 

1* The teacher organizations stand to benefit the most, particu- 
larly at the state and national levels and particularly the 
Illinois Education Association* Although the lEA is progres- 
sively organizing more and more school districts, the process 
is a gradual one* A mandatory law will sharply reduce the 
time required to fully organize teachers in Illinois, thereby 
facilitating the work of the organization* By the same token, 
the data indicates that the lEA has progressed to the point 
where its apparent advantage over the Illinois Federation of 
Teachers would be magnified by a mandatory law* 
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2. Ihe Illinois Association of School Boards and other organi- 
zations representing school managenent will find their services 
in much greater demand. In fact, as more and more school boards 
confront the con^lex problems associated with bargaining, these 
organizations will have to introduce a %diole array of new ser» 
vices. It is probably reasonable to assume that the larger 
school districts which are already engaged in bargaining are 
better equipped internally to cope with their needs than are 
the smaller districts that will have to cope once a bargaining 
law is enacted* 

3. Ihe relatively new field of public sector labor relations, 
dominated at present largely by attorneys, will expand drama- 
tically. This has several inipli cat ions for public policy. 
For one thing, large sums of public funds are being spent to 
acquire esqpert assistance in bargaining. E)cpertise in this 
field is scarce and its price is high. For another thing, 
expanded need will spread available talent even thinner, drivinfl 
up the prices and inviting the less con^etent to jump iu for a 
piece of the action. Much study is needed to determine the 
extent of public school funds flowing to attorneys and other 
consultants as a result of bargaining, contract administration, 
the processing of grievances, appeals to the courts, and the 
involv^ent of various regulatory agencies. At the same time, 
the public and its policy makers must be made to understand 
that neither lay school board members nor school administrators 
are trained to function in these highly technical areas. The 
true cost of providing collective bargaining for teachers must 
be determined— and then that cost must be provided for. If 
either the State Legislature or the U.S. Congress should legis- 
late mandatory bargaining, the law ought to include an approp'^ 
riation to underwrite attendant costs. 



Implications for School Manaflem«it 

Increased salary costs under collective bargaining are subject to roughly 
the same limitations as those without bargaining. Revenue available for 
salary increases is limited to a fixed combination of local and state 
funding, particularly in districts which are at or near their maximum 
approved tax rates. Salaries already account for an average of 83 per- 
cent of Education Fund expenditures, leaving little room to absorb further 
increases through reallocations within the budget. Expenditures for in- 
structional materials and supplies can be cut only so much. This "fixed 
budget" of the schools may account for the fact that teacher salaries, in 
this study, prove to be no better in bargaining districts than in nonbar- 
gaining districts. Earlier studies have shown that collective bargaining 
has not materially altered the percentage of school revenue devoted to 
teacher salaries on a statewide average. ("How School Districts Spend 
Iheir Money," 1971, lASB.) A frequent recommendation from affiliates of 
the Illinois Education Association is to generate additional fundn for 
teacher salaries by cutting administrative and non-certificated staffs. 
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School budgets, of course i will have to provide for the cost of conducting 
bargaining and the legal fees that result from disputes over contract 
interpretation and the processing of formal grievances. Flirther study 
is needed in this area, but this study indicates that most districts great- 
ly underestimate the costs involved. Limited studies on this subject 
place the cost of conducting bargaining at $6,000 to $30,000 a year (not 
including contract administration). 

Clearly, the impact of mandatory bargaining falls more heavily on manage-- 
mentis ability to manage than it does on the salary budget. 

In districts not novr bargaining formally, boards and administrators can 
expect mandatory bargaining to generate a much more formal and adversarial 
relationship with their teachers. Most managements probably will attempt 
to reduce the range of topics discussed with teachers ^ although for 34 
percent of the respondents in this study, such attempts apparently were 
not successful. 

Teachers, rather, will place much greater dependence upon their organi* 
zations, not only for their livelihoods and Job security, but for pro-^ 
fessional involvement and input to educational policy. Signed agreements 
go hand in hand with massive organizational involvement in school district 
affairs and with management '*by the contract." Board* teacher relations 
will be reduced to legal language. 

Managements %diich presently deal informally with their teachers are able 
to obtain faculty input on a wide range of policy matters without fear 
of abrogating their public responsibilities. lAiere signed agreements 
are introduced, it appears that the fear of delegating public policy to 
private interests causes management to reduce the range of communications, 

if it can. 

However, judging from the various cl^«*ses and legal terms related to job 
security, hiring, assignment, dismissals, and the like, it appears that 
bargaining districts are accepting numerous restrictions on manag^ent's 
ability to manage. It is ironic that these restrictions come at a time 
when the public is demanding more effective management. It is even more 
ironic that the public officials whe are most vocal in supporting this 
demand are frequently the same ones who support mandatory collective 
bargaining. 
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FOR ADDITIONAL COPIES 



A limited supply ol this report (Status of Collective Bargaining in 
Illinois Schools^ 1973-74 ) are available at S4.00 each for members of 
lASB and $5.00 each for non-members. Qtiantity discounts, applicable 
to both menber and non-member prices, are: 

Ihree to five copies — 10 percent 
Six to t^ copies — 13 percent 
Eleven or more copies — 20 percent 

Return the coupon below with check payable to: Illinois Association 
of School Boards, 330 lies Park Place, Springfield, Illinois 62718. 

Payment must accompai^ all orders under $10.00. 



Please send me ______ copies of Status of Collective Bargaining in 

Illinois Schools, 1973-74 at the: member price of $k»O0 each, or 

the non-member price ol $5.00 each, less any applicable quantity 
discount: 

7^ 10 percent (3 to 5 copies) 
/y 15 percent (6 to 10 copies) 
^£7 20 percait (11 or more copies) 

Enclosed is a check or mon^ order in the amount of I « 



Bill me in the amount of $ 



Name 



Title 



Institution 
Street 



Phone 



City, State, Zip Code 
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